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island and causes great damage to crops. Its flesh has a fine veni- 
son flavour, and is a food staple of the natives. Buffalo, cattle, 
horses, mules, pigs, goats, cats, and dogs have been introduced. 
The buffalo are used for draught purposes, as in the Philippines. 
Horses do not multiply. Colts are born, but do not thrive. 

The author describes the land-birds, the most beautiful being 
the rose-crowned fruit-dove, with plumage of green, yellow, and 
orange, and its head capped with rose purple. There are few rep- 
tiles. The natives do not engage so much in fishing as formerly, 
though they catch in nets and traps small fish swimming in schools 
near the beach. 

The writer tells of the terrible hurricanes that visit the island at 
any season of the year, destroying native houses and crops, and 
stripping most of the vegetation of its foliage. The destruction 
in 1900 by two hurricanes caused a dearth of food, and the Gov- 
ernment expended nearly $10,000 for the relief of the natives. 
Among the most serious results is the stripping of cocoa trees of 
their leaves. The inflorescence is formed in the axils of the older 
leaves, and if these are injured the flower-buds shrivel and the tree 
fails to produce. For this reason, in 1901, the year after the hurri- 
canes, not an ounce of copra, which is practically the only export 
of the island, was produced in Guam. 

Many of the typhoons which sweep the Philippines apparently 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the Marianne Islands, 
of which Guam is the most southern member. Dr. Abbe suggests, 
in a recent report, that a station be established on Guam for 
meteorological observations, to be connected by telegraph with 
Manila. This should be of great benefit to vessels in Philippine 
waters, giving warning of approaching high winds and indicating 
the kind of weather to be expected. 



THE YERBA MATE. 

This picture of the yerba mate tree is taken from Globus (No. 
14, 1905), in which the mate and timber industries of the Misiones 
Territory of Argentina are described. Doubtless many North 
Americans have never seen a picture of the mate tree (Ilex Para- 
guayensis), the leaves of which, used like tea leaves to make an 
infusion for a beverage, make one of the important commercial 
articles of the southern part of South America. Thousands of per- 
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The Yerba Mate. 



sons in southeastern Brazil, Paraguay, and the Misiones Territory 
earn their living by collecting, treating, and marketing this leaf. 

The yerba mate is described by Father Vogt, the writer of the 
article in Globus, as an evergreen growing to a height of 20 to 35 




VHRBA MATE. 



feet. It thrives on the banks of rivers and brooks and in the 
damp and shady parts of the forests in sub-tropical temperatures. 
It is in bloom in October and November. About the end of 
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January its fruit matures, each containing four little seeds, like 
peppercorns, with hulls so thick that the seed, in popular opinion 
at least, never germinates unless it first passes through the stom- 
achs of small birds that feed on it. 

The Daily Consular Reports (No. 2247) contain several articles 
on the yerba mate from our consuls, one of whom declares that the 
seed may be germinated by soaking it in warm water for four 
days. The fact remains, however, that the plant has not heen cul- 
tivated to any extent. The small oval leaves are collected from 
the wild plant, which is regarded as so important that the Govern- 
ments concerned have adopted stringent regulations for its protec- 
tion. A severe penalty is prescribed for gathering the leaf when the 
tree is flowering. The harvesters, with ordinary machetes, lop off 
the outside foliage and twigs, but the top centre of the tree must 
not be touched. If it were cut off the tree would die. If a man 
fells a tree to facilitate harvesting he is punished. After the crop 
is gathered from a tree four years elapse before it is ready for 
another harvest. 

Yerba mate may be prepared for market in thirty-six hours. 
The leaves are slightly scorched by being passed rapidly through a 
fire, and then the twigs are suspended in sheds open at the sides, 
where they are exposed for fifteen or twenty hours to a fire of 
scented wood, after which the leaves and twigs are ground and the 
whole is ready for market. Ten men in two days often prepare 
three or four tons. 

The infusion of yerba mate is now more or less used by 18,000,- 
000 people in Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
and Bolivia, the annual consumption never falling below 55,000 
tons. All efforts to introduce it into Europe have practically 
failed. Mr. F. Seeber, in his book "Great Argentina" (1904), 
writes : 

This beverage is consumed by country people in most of the South American Republics. They 
attribute certain tonic properties to it and prefer it to coffee. Argentina, which produces yerba mate 
of inferior quality in the Missions Territory, imports the article from Brazil and Paraguay to the 
amount of $3,200,000 and $800,000, respectively, making together $4,000,000, while the imports of 
coffee and tea amount to only $750,000 and $450,000 respectively. 

According to the Revue Scientijique de Paris, Brazil exports 30,000 and Paraguay 5,000 tons per 
annum. " Its virtues," says M. Conti, "asa mild stimulant are well known, as well as its nutritious 
qualities." In parts of South America it forms nearly the whole sustenance of field laborers in outdoor 
pursuits. Women often take to or 12 cups daily. All authors from the Jesuits down to Parody say 
that it can sustain the system during long hours of labor. The consumption has grown fivefold since 
1840, although in the city of Buenos Aires it is almost out of fashion. Mr. Parody says that it may 
well supplant coffee, being also much cheaper, selling at 8 or 10 cents per pound. 

Foreign workmen soon become habituated to the use of yerba mate and even ask for it in place of 
coffee. Argentina is experimenting with the tree in the botanical garden at the capital with the hope 
of improving the quality of the plant. 



